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SILK BATHING DRESSES 


Offer smartness combined with practicability 


For Women and Misses 


2 SS Sa ae BIE StS eae past eneat es 3 


31—Black Taffeta Silk Bathing Dress intro- 
duces a pleasing touch of color in the old blue 
or black piping around neck and sleeves; very 
chic are the tabs on skirt faced to correspond. 9.75 


TTS 
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33—Navy Blue Satin Bathing Dress with 
rows of shirring at waist; graceful skirt bor- 


dered in tan around bottom. 14.50 
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Women’s sizes, 34 to 44—Misses’ sizes, 14 to 20 years 


HATS and SHOES illustrated, from our Shops 


Prices upon application 





Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States. PHONE 6900 GREELEY 

















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which 

allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 





What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


QUILTED 


Excelsior MATTRESS P rotector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
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Weekly 1S the authoritative med- ding — wash au light and fluffy as new. 
lum through which you can keep fully MADE IN ALL SIZES 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 
Send your check or money order for $2.00 Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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AS A CITIZEN—ARE 
You MAKING GOOD? 


The time has almost gone by for 
talking woman suffrage. 

The time has come to talk citizen- 
ship. 

As a woman you are face to face to- 
day with all the problems, all the 
rights and all the privileges of 
citizenship. 

Wouldn’t you like to have a sort of 
guide and record, coming weekly, 
to keep you posted on matters of 
especial interest to you in Politics, 
Civics, Philanthropy, Education, In- 
dustrial and Social Conditions ? 


See THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
A Weekly chronicle of Woman’s Progress 
52 issues, $2.00 


171 Madison Avenue New York 
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WILL FIND IN THIS GREAT STORE EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
THE COMPLETE REPLENISHMENT OF THEIR WARDROBES 
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Suits and Coats 
for Golf and other 


out-door occasions 


Style No. 8—A smart suit of Biltmore tweed, 
or Jersey cloth. 


$75.00 in Jersey 
$100.00 in Biltmore Tweed 


Style No. 6—A coat for informal or sport 
wear of Knox Camel’s hair; half lined. 


Price $110.00 
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In this issue of the Woman Citizen we give the story of the great victory for Federal suffrage in the House of 
{ i i g ] 


Representatives. 


In the next issue we expect to give the story of an equally great Senate victory. 
g , q Vg : 
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The Size of the Victory 


HE great big feature of the House victory last week was 

its bigness. Everybody knew that the suffrage amendment 
had more than enough votes in the House. But even to a suffra- 
gist fed up on the poll there was food for elation in the size of 
the surplus. Forty-two more than enough has a thrill of its own, 
which the watchful women in the galleries did not fail to get. 


Of course there was not the same old 
gripping of the front rail, or the old 
hushed gasps as the tension tightened or 
let down; nobody was pale with suspense 
and you couldn’t hear the heart thumps of 
your neighbor. Contrasting Wednesday’s 
vote with the House vote on January 10, 
1918, you might even say that the emo- 
tional reaction to Wednesday’s crisis was 
in inverse ratio to the great numerical gain 
made by suffrage. 

Still the day had its moments. One 
came with the break in the Solid South 
way up in the A’s when Aswell, of Louisi- 
ana answered aye, and another down in 
the O’s, when Oliver, of Alabama, voted 
right. Then, Representative Longworth’s 
aye was a nice old thing to hear, remem- 
bering the loudness of his former no. 
There was a thrill, too, in ex-speaker 
Champ Clark’s speech for the cause, espe- 
cially when one recalled how last year he 
had held in reserve the Speaker’s extra 
vote to use if the amendment needed it. 
And when Judge Raker voted, more of 
last year came rushing back. He was 
chairman of the House Suffrage Commit- 
tee last time. 


N the 1918 occasion, 410 votes were 

cast and the measure got through 
with only 274 in favor to 136 against. 
Fifty-four speeches were made, and the 
tension of the day was terrific. Women 
sat immovably fixed in the House galleries 
from nine in the morning until seven in the 
evening. To leave your seat was to lose it. 


Texas Women Win? 


Wednesday a. m. 

The great Lone Star State has prob- 
ably been won to full suffrage! 

In some respects the victory is the 
most remarkable state victory that suf- 
frage has ever scored, if victory it is. 

For one thing Texas is the first state in 
the far South to give women full suf- 
frage; it is the largest state in area; it 
had the shortest pre-campaign period of 
preparation; it met with the bitterest op- 
position. 

In point of area Texas has 265,896 
square miles. This means that you could 
pick up the 243,327 square miles of Great 
Britain, Belgium, Continental Italy, and 
put them down in Texas with a nice wide 
fringe of 22,569 miles hanging over— 
enough to let European Turkey, Mon- 
tenegro, and Alsace-Lorraine rattle 
around in. 

In the number of women enfranchised, 
Texas's victory would be one of the 
greatest, the total number of women 
m Texas over voting age being close 
to a million, 999,166. The victory is 
the more flattering to Texas women 
because Texas has already tried the ex- 
periment of women at the polls by giving 
them primary suffrage. 

Texas would be the 16th state won to 
full suffrage by the National Suffrage 
Association through its state branches, as 
a part of the National's program to se- 
cure the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 

In the result, there is now a force of 
fifteen and a half million women over 
voting age back of the demand for the 
passage and ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. 


Nobody could foretell the outcome of the vote. 
minute the result was in doubt. 
other piled up to increase the tension. 
entry upon the floor was one. 
himself brought from the hospital to cast his vote for suffrage. 
How the women blessed him as he tottered down the aisle! 


Up to the last 
One dramatic incident after an- 
Representative Mann’s 
A desperately sick man, he had 


And over on the Democratic side sat 
Representative Sims, of Tennessee, 
swathed in bandages, white as a sheet 
from the pain of fractured bones, but 
holding hard to his determination to stick 
it out until roll-call. He did stick it out, 
too. Representative Barnhart, of Indiana, 
and Crosser, of Ohio, completed the Hos- 
pital Brigade. Then were men like John- 
son, of Washington, who had torn across 
country to reach Washington in time to 
cast his vote. Not a vote could be spared 
and every man friendly to suffrage knew 
it and assumed full responsibility for 
having his own vote on hand. 


N Wednesday, with almost half a 
hundred votes to spare, there was no 
The thrill of the situation 
Long 


tension at all. 
had been discounted long before. 
before, suffragists knew that the House 
vote was entirely safe. The fact that the 
suffrage program was to be in the skilled 
hands of Representative Mann made as- 
surance doubly sure. 


On Wednesday 393 votes were cast. Of 
these 262 (24) were needed to win. With 
its record of 304 aye votes the amendment 
therefore got 42 more votes than were 
needed. 


Prohibitionists crowed when national 
prohibition scored 282 favorable votes, 
eight more than were needed to carry, 
out of total House vote of 410. Suffra- 
gists may be forgiven for their elation in 
their huge surplus of forty-two. 
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This Time 


Special Correspondence to the WoMAN CITIZEN 


ASHINGTON—Once more we have climbed Congress 
Hill in Washington. 

But this time with what a difference! 

This time we knew that there would be no retracing of steps. 
The hill became a hill in Woman’s Progress. And that for which 
we climbed our forever possession. 

This time there was no suspense. That most cautious and de- 
pendable of lobbyists, our own congressional chairman, Maud 
Wood Park, had announced, while other organizations were pro- 

claiming the issue in doubt and before Senators Harris of Georgia 

and Keyes of New Hampshire had made their public pledges for 
the amendment, that she had definite assurances of its passage in 
both houses in the extra session of Congress, and, resting on that 
assurance, this time there was no prodding and pushing and 
pleading for the votes of House members on the part of the 
suffragists. 

Representative Mann of Illinois, Chairman of the Woman Suf- 
frage Committee, called up the measure suddenly, even before the 
Democratic members had been appointed on the committee. In 
spite of the suddenness this time there was no shortage of pro- 
suffrage votes. Our only anxiety was for the absentees. Some 
of our friends were in Europe. Others were at their homes too 
distant from Washington to arrive within the twenty-four hours’ 
notice given by Mr. Mann. Could we get enough men back from 


nearby states and persuade those who intended leaving to remain 


over? We could and we did. . 

This time there were no speeches attacking women. Only one 
Republican (Representative Focht of Pennsylvania) spoke 
against the amendment. The Democrats in opposition were 
therefore mainly concerned with using their time to prove that 
the members of the Democratic party had been the better friends 
to suffrage and that the members of the Republican party were 
band-wagon converts. The appealing voice of our long-time 
bitter opponent, Representative Kitchin of North Carolina, plead- 
ing with his hearers to remember the staunch support of 
suffrage Democrats, will go down in history as one of the rarest 
happenings in the House. 


HIS time there was no uncertainty among our friends. The 
leader of the opposition, representative Clark of Florida, 
said in his speech that he knew the measure was sure to be passed. 
How many, many times have our leaders stood on that floor 
fighting our fight although the victory of the opposition was sure! 
This time there was no filibuster against the amendment. 
Amendments to the amendment introduced by Representative 
Clark of Florida and Saunders of Virginia were overwhelmingly 
voted down, and since not enough ayes and nays could be mus- 
tered to demand a roll call there was no further incentive to offer 
amendments as a means of delay. 

This time there were no last-minute defections. Representa- 
tive Blanton of Texas stated in his speech! at 2.15 o’clock that 
the committee had polled 301 men on the floor ready to vote in 
favor. ‘At 3.15 o’clock 304 men were recorded in favor to 89 
against, 42 more than the required two-thirds to carry. And on 
the yes side were such notable converts as Representative Long- 
worth of Ohio, whose speech for the amendment was the big 
surprise of the day to the opposition; Representative Winslow 
and Dallinger of Massachusetts, Lonergan of Connecticut, 
Kincheloe of Kentucky and Welty of Ohio. 


Representative Little of Kansas, ranking Republican member 
on the Woman Suffrage Committee, opened the debate with a 
tribute to women in which he said: 

“The gentleman who leads the opposition today said once that 
she [woman] could not have the rights of a man and the privi- 
leges of a woman. Why can she not? That can not be true. If 
we are going to be the gentlemen we assume to be, why should 
she not have the rights of a man and privileges of a woman? Men 
retained all the male privileges of drinking whisky, playing poker 
and racing horses when they cast the ballot. Why can not she 
still retain the privilege of being treated like a lady, a wife, a 
mother, even if she votes? God Almighty placed upon her cer- 
tain duties from which you escape, and you are wonderfully 
fortunate that you do, and every time you think of it you should 
blush for shame that you would deny any rights you have because 
of the responsibility that God has placed upon her.” 


EXT came Mr. Kitchin, who had, previous to the opening 
of the debate named Democratic Representatives Raker of 
California, Clark of Florida, Mays of Utah, Sullivan of New 
York and Blanton of Texas, to serve with the Republican Repre- 
sentatives, Mann of Illinois, Little of Kansas, Elliott of Indiana, 
Nolan of California, Edmonds of Pennsylvania, Burroughs of 
New Hampshire, Nelson of Wisconsin and McCrate. of New 
York, on the Suffrage Committee, and whose chief business in the 
debate seemed to be to point out what other Democrats have 
done for the amendment, though he was going to vote against it: 
“ For 14 years the Republicans of the House turned a deaf ear 
to the men and women of this country who desired woman sui- 
frage. For 14 years, with absolute control of every branch of 
the Government, the Republicans in the House not only refused 
to allow them to have the suffrage amendment considered in the 
House—to have a vote on it—but refused even to allow a Woman 
Suffrage Committee to be created in the House before which they 
could submit reasons and arguments for their cause. But it was 
reserved for a Democratic Rules Committee and for a Democratic 
House to give the suffragists of this country a Woman Suffrage 
Committee befgre which they could go and put their case. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] They did go before this Woman 
Suffrage Committee, composed of a majority of Democrats, who 
gladly heard them day after day and week after week and month 
after month plead their cause. Be it known that it was a Demo- 
cratic Woman Suffrage Committee that for the first time favor- 
ably reported this very resolution to the House and gave the 
advocates of woman suffrage a chance to have their cause con- 
sidered and voted on in the House.” [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. } 

Representative Hardy of Texas spoke for the opposition, bas- 
ing his argument on states rights. 

Representative Raker of California, who led the winning fight 
for the woman suffrage amendment in the House during the last 
session, reviewed the progress of woman suffrage. 

Representative Nelson of Wisconsin urged that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Representative McCrate of New York made his maiden speech 
for the amendment. 

Representative Focht of Pennsylvania, in opposition, said: 

“T want to enter the protest of one Member from Pennsylvania 
against going so far afield at this particular time in this un- 
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chartered matter, simply because a few states out West have 
adopted the suffrage program. And with all respect for the mem- 
bers who come from those states where they have had woman 
suffrage, I do not believe many appeals come to them or much 
concern is felt for the franchise by most women. 


‘6 A NOTHER reason why women in their good sense are not 

here appealing for the vote and sphere of political activity 
may be that they have a better conception of the biological and 
physiological laws than some gentlemen who will vote in the af- 
firmative on account of coming from states where women now 
yote—laws ordained by God, and which the vote of Congress nor 
an amendment to the Constitution cannot change or set aside.” 

Representative Small of North Carolina and Black of Texas 
spoke against the amendment and Representative Blanton of 
Texas in favor. 

Representative Vaile of Colorado named the women who have 
been elected to state offices in his state, reviewing their service to 
the commonwealth and their service in their own homes, conclud- 
ing with these words: “Colorado has gained by electing the 
mothers of men to help make her laws, and, gentlemen of Dixie, 
I ask you men to help your own mothers re-elect you—you may 
need their votes.” [Applause. ] 

Champ Clark received a tremendous ovation when he rose to 
make a speech in favor of the amendment, his first since returning 
to the floor from the Speaker’s chair. He said: “I think my wife 
and my daughter are as capable of voting as most men in this 
country are.” Whereupon Mr. Mann from the other side of the 
house shouted, “ More.” And Mr. Clark finished, “I would be 
ashamed to raise a daughter who was not.” 


NOTHER ovation from the House greeted Mr. Mann when 
he rose to speak in behalf of the amendment. He said: 
“Two years ago when a similar resolution was pending in this 
body I took my life in my hands and came over to vote, and for a 
week thereafter I did:‘not know whether it would kill me or not. 
But today, strong and healthy [applause], I appear in the ad- 
vocacy of a great cause, with the time ripe, with the people ready, 
with the beneficiaries eager, intelligent, and willing to perform 
their share in the functioning of good government. [ Applause. | 
“ This is not a partisan question on either side of the House. 
If it were, it would not have any chance. Let both sides, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, feel their responsibility to civilization, 
to enlightenment, to progress, to the movement ahead. You can 
no more stop the wave of progress than you can roll back 
the sea with a broom, and which was tried once. Women will 
receive the suffrage; they will take their share in the manage- 
ment of the Government, and, in my judgment, good citizens 
everywhere will thank God shortly that we have the conserva- 
tism and good sense of women, the home-makers, and remaining 
mostly in the homes, standing against the wave of unreasonable 
wildness which seems now to be dominating the world in many 
quarters. 
“T hope that the Republican side of the House may vote almost 
as a unit, if not as a unit, in favor of the amendment, and I pray 
that the majority of the Democratic side of the House will see 
the light and vote accordingly.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Clark of Florida concluded for the opposition, making a 
burlesque out of his speech by referring by name to “the many 
gentlemen who have lately been over the road to Damascus” and 
begging that if all about should do the same that the Speaker 
would stand firmly with him against this dire measure. He 
praised Senator Penrose and Senator Root as notable examples 
of intelligence in the Republican party. 


Representative Taylor of Colorado prayed that the Lord might 
forgive the opposition “ for they know not what they do.” He 
paid high tribute to the women of Colorado, whom he said “ have 
cast not one unpatriotic vote but who have added intelligence to 
the electorate.” 

Representative Longworth of Ohio said: “ It is true that upon 
the occasion when this resolution was last before the House I 
voted against it, but my vote was predicated upon a doubt as to 
the opportuneness of the time rather than upon the essential 
justice of the question. I have for a long time believed that suf- 
frage was inevitable, that it would come soon, and that it ought 
to come. I am now convinced that the time has arrived when we 
ought to give suffrage to the women of the country.” 


EPRESENTATIVE MONDELL of Wyoming concluding 
for the affirmative said: “ Mr. Speaker, I bring the balm of 
consolation to the agonized soul of the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Clark]. I have been voting, lo these many years, and I have 
never voted except where women voted. I came from a Common- 
wealth whose women have been exercising the elective franchise 
for a little more than half a century, and there are certainly no 
more patriotic, law-abiding, progressive folks on earth than those 
of the Commonwealth that first granted full suffrage to women. 
[Applause.] I think it is a splendid omen that this session of 
Congress, in which we hope to write upon the statute books a 
progressive, constructive legislative program, that we begin with 
the prompt adoption of this great measure of franchise reform. 
“I want to congratulate the good women who fought the good 
fight all these years, and who now see the dawn of the day of 
final victory. Before this session closes, in my opinion, this 
resolution will be upon the statute books of the nation. The 
resolution is in keeping with the spirit of the times; it is in keep- 
ing with the onward march of mankind toward better things.” 
Immediately at the close of the two-hour debate the vote was 
taken, the overwhelming victory for suffrage resulting. 


That the Senate will take prompt action as soon as possible 
after its organization is completed seems certain. And that the 
action will be favorable is beyond doubt. On May 22 Senator 
Hale of Maine declared that he would vote for the amendment, 
making the third Senator to declare in its favor within a period 
of two weeks. Senator Hale’s vote makes 66 votes publicly 
pledged and the amendment needs only 64 votes to pass. 

MARJORIE SHULER. 
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Analysis of the House Vote . 


HE total vote on the Federal Suffrage Amendment on May 

21, 1919, was seventeen less than that of January 10, 1918, 
only 393 voting this year to 410 last. But the affirmative vote this 
year was 30 greater than last. 

While the resolution passed the House with only one vote to 
spare in 1918, it passed this year with 42 to spare. 

The ‘Republican affirmative vote of 1919 was 200—35 more 
than that of last year. The Democratic vote of this year was 
actually less by two than was that of 1918, but it was practically 
greater since there were 32 fewer “no” votes cast by the Demo- 
crats than were cast last. year. 

The Republicans cast 14 fewer negative votes this year than 
last. 

In addition to the above count there were two miscellaneous 
votes for the amendment this year, and two sets of pairs. Of 
these Scully (Democrat) of New Jersey and Dooling (Demo- 
crat) of New York paired in the affirmative, against Ramsay 
(Republican) of New Jersey. Charles D. Sullivan (Democrat) 
of New York, and George S. Graham (Republican) Pennsyl- 
vania, paired in the affirmative with Frank L. Greene (Republi- 
can) of Vermont. 

These pairs give three more Democrats and one more Republi- 
can to the “ yes ” column and add two additional Republicans to 
the “no” column. The final count is, therefore: 





Republicans for ........ 201 

Republicans against ..... 21 

Miscellaneous for ....... 2 
— 224 

Democrats for.......... 105 
Democrats against ...... 70 «175 
399 


By states the greatest gains are in unexpected places. 


Illinois made the most spectacular showing, its 27 members — 


being all present and all voting in the affirmative. Indiana was 
next, with its solid 13, and Missouri and Minnesota each with 
only one absent member and all recorded votes in the affirmative. 

The most unexpected results came from the South—no longer 
the Solid South. 

Southern gains this year were shown in Arkansas, which had 
no negative vote; in Kentucky, where the “no” vote changed 
from four in 1918 to one in 1919; in Maryland, which has lost 
one negative since last year, and in Missouri which had no nega- 
tive at all this year as against one in 1918. North Carolina is one 
to the good this year. 

West Virginia out-did itself, being one of the twenty-six states 
without a “no.” Last year one member was paired against the 
amendment. 

The states showing the largest delegations showed also the 
greatest advance. 

Massachusetts had 10 votes against the amendment in 1918; 
it cut its negative vote in half this year and increased its affirma- 
tive vote by 2. 

New Jersey, including pairs, showed 8 “ yes ” votes this year as 
against 6 last year. It also cut its “no” vote in two. 

New York gave 37 of its 43 votes this year to the amend- 
ment, 2 better than last year. It also cut off one of its negative 
votes. Ohio made a splendid advance. Of its twenty-two votes, 
19 went to the affirmative this year. Pennsylvania bettered last 
year’s record by five votes in the affirmative and by cutting down 


its negative vote from 19 to 8. Texas had 9 “yes” votes this year 
as against 6 last year, and only 7 “ no” votes, as against 12 last 
year—an actual gain of 8 votes. 


States voting solidly “yes”............. 20 
States with all registered votes “aye” but 

with some votes not recorded......... 6 

Total states with no “ nay” votes.... 26 


These states were solidly for: 

Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

States with no votes against: 

Arkansas, California, Idaho, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma. 

Last year six Southern states voted solidly against. These were: 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. This year the last is the only state to give all her votes 
to the “nays.” In Mississippi there were 6 nays and two votes 
unrecorded. All of the other Southern states gave at least one 
vote to the amendment. _ 

In Georgia, the member from the newly enfranchised city of 
Atlanta, William D. Upshaw, voted “ yes.” 

Of the 29 states where women have been given the right to 
vote for President, twenty-two were solidly for suffrage. Three 
of the remainder made gains over the previous year. 

The male suffrage states solidly for the amendment were: 

New Mexico, New Hampshire, Delaware and West Virginia. 


Neck and Neck for Liberty 


a” THE same month, almost in the same fortnight, three sister 
countries are taking national action to éxtend their ideals 
of democracy so as to include women. 

On May oth, the Second Chamber in Holland passed by a vote 
of 64 to 10—more than six to one—the bill to enfranchise Dutch 
women. That led the way. 

On May 2oth the French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 
344 to 97—more than three to one—adopted the bill granting 
women the right to vote in all elections for members of com- 
munal and departmental assemblies. Later dispatches from Paris 
indicate that the scope of the bill was extended to give women 
full political rights before its passage. Mme. Dewitt-Schlum- 
berger wired Mrs. Catt on May 24: 


Chambre Vote Suffrage Complete. 


That made the second country within the month. 

The Christian Science Monitor carried a Paris despatch of May 
22d, which pointed out that the vote was more remarkable “ from 
the fact that the debate had its beginning in a timid report of 
the commission advocating municipal franchise and nothing more. 
The whole tone of the discussion was changed by Mr. René 
Viviani [former premier], who in a magnificent speech appealed 
to the justice and patriotism of the deputies, pointing to the 
danger of France being left behind even Germany in a reform 
which every consideration, both normal and material, made im- 
perative to the reconstruction of the country. Mr. Aristide 
Briand spoke in the same vein, and amid the cheers of both House 
and galleries the motion was adopted.” 

And now, says Viviani, in another despatch of May 24, the 
Senate is about to take up the measure. “France lags far be- 
hind on this question and it will be a disgrace to the Republic if 
we wait until Ecuador or some other such small nation grants 
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yotes to women before we step into line. I sincerely hope that 
this bill will not be rejected. Rhetorical homage will no longer 
satisfy women. They are entitled to vote for an infinite variety 
of reasons, particularly now, when grievous war taxation con- 
fronts them.” 

On May 21st the American House of Representatives, for the 
second time within eighteen months, voted to submit the Federal 
Women Suffrage Amendment to the several states by a vote of 
304 to 89—more than three to one. 

The third country within the month! 

In Holland women have worked twenty-five years to gain 
their freedom. The present president of the Holland Suffrage 
Association is Dr. Aletta Jacobs. 

In France the struggle of women for the vote began in 1848. 
Jeanne Deroine and Pauline Roland were imprisoned in 1851 
in the Prison of St. Lagare for working for the pacific enfran- 
chisement of both men and women without distinction of sex or 
profession. Contrary to the oft-repeated statement that French 
women do not want the ballot, in February of this year, all of 
Paris was placarded with posters saying: “ French women 
want to vote in 1919.” The placard continued, “ While England, 
America, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Fin- 
land and Russia are giving votes to women; while German 
women even are about to take part in the constituent elections, 
French women are still in tutelage.” 

The poster went on to proclaim that it is 
their duties towards thé nation as to protect their own rights 
that French women want to vote.” 

Among the French women of note who are ardent feminists 
is Madame Jacquemaire, the daughter of Premier Clemenceau. 

The President of I’Union Francaise pour le Suffrage des Fem- 
mes is Madame DeWitt Schlumberger. 

Both the Holland and American Associations are branches of 
the International Suffrage Alliance, whose president is Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, also president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


‘ 


‘as much to fulfill 


Ye Men of Pinnacle 


N the town of Pinnacle, where men still say that woman’s 

place is in the home, unless they are talking about the char- 
woman, the stenographer, the trained nurse and the elusive cook, 
there has been going on for a long time a denatured course of 
public lectures. These lectures have been milder than Bevo, 
less than 2.9% stimulating. They are selected-by a board of 
directors—all men—who run them so no new idea shall ever en- 
ter the town of Pinnacle. 
The audience of men and women has patiently waited to 
hear something about: The League of Nations; the revolution 
in Europe; the growth of suffrage in the United States; the new 
Labor Party; public ownership, for, even in Pinnacle, people 
peer over the fences of prejudice and sometimes hear the joyful 
jazz of new ideas. But nothing like that is allowed to hap- 
pen, by this lecture committee. 
Recently brought to book by a more than commonly exasper- 
ated protestant, the selecting committee explained that it would 
not do to increase the strength of the viands offered the public 
because of the many women in the audience. ‘“ For, you know, 
taking the women as they come, you will never find ten women 
mentally equal to ten men,” said the head of the lecture board, 
who liked to believe what he said, so as to find somebody he 
could look down upon. “ And. we must not go over the heads 
of our women auditors,” he added chivalrously. 





“Mail me a list of any ten men in the town and I'll give 
you, by return mail, a list of women who are every whit their 
mental equals,” shouted the exasperated protestant, who is not 
a woman. 

And he has made his list. It is a long one. 
now inconspicuously managing their own vacuum cleaners and 
dustless toasters in these maidless days, who have two or more 
college degrees, who are educational specialists, who have taught 
in universities or high schools,-who are trained musicians, phy- 
sicians, or lawyers, who have published verse, shown real talent 
as actresses, managed businesses, edited magazines. And the list 
is now on its way to the president of the association, who has no 
college degree to his own name, not even a little B.A. 

But the women of Pinnacle are sitting back and grinning while 
the men show what’s in them. They think there is something 
the matter with any man’s sense of humor who doesn’t see how 
funny it is to adapt public movement to that class of the public 
whose place is—by the decree of the gentlemen who are doing 
the adapting—somewhere else than in public and whose al- 
leged inferior taste has never been consulted as to what they 


On it are women, 


want to hear. 
If men alone can’t tell what kind of public speeches women 


want to hear why should men alone be able to say whether they 
want to vote or not? 

The men of Pinnacle seem to have stumbled into a hornet’s 
nest. Even their own wives won’t believe much longer that 
their husbands are infallible about what they want and what they 


don’t want. 


How History Does Repeat Itself! 


E HAVE a splendid theory of a genuine republic, why 

not realize it and make our government homogeneous 
from Maine to California. The Republican party has the power 
to do this and now is its only opportunity.” 

This is a fragment of a speech made in Washington concerning 
the passage of a federal suffrage amendment. But it was not 
made in the year of our Lord 1919. It was made fifty years ago, 
and by Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

It shows how long the identical arguments which are closing 
the issue had to be before the political parties before success 
Fifty years ago, as today, suffrage as a party asset was 


came. 
Men of that day had chosen as president, after 


not lost sight of. 
a desolating war, a great general. 

“Woman suffrage in 1872 may be as good a card for the 
Republicans * went 
on Mrs. Stanton, who was making a speech before the National 
Woman Suffrage Convention in Carroll Hall, on the 19th of 
January, 1869. 

“It is said that the Republican party made him (Grant) presi- 
dent because they were afraid the Democrats would take him if 
they did not. We would suggest that there may be the same 
danger of Democrats taking up woman suffrage if they do not. 
In the next Congress the Democratic party will gain thirty-four 
new members, hence the Republicans have had their last chance 
to do justice to women. It will be no enviable record for the 
Fortieth Congress that in the darkest days of the Republic 
it placed our free institutions in the care and keeping of every 
type of manhood, ignoring womanhood ... . 

“ Now when the attention of the whole world is turned to 
this question of suffrage, and women of England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Russia are holding their conventions . . . 
while poets, philosophers, statesmen and men of science are all 


as General Grant was in the last elections,’ 
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pointing to woman as the new hope for the redemption of the 





race, shall the freest government on the earth be the first to 
establish an aristocracy based on sex alone?” 


aA 


Women’s Emancipation Act 


HE following is the text of the Bill introduced by the British 
Labor party which has passed the British House of Com- 
mons and is accounted sure of passage by the Lords: 

WHereas: By law certain restraints and disabilities are im- 
posed upon women to which men are not liable; and, whereas, it 
is expedient that such restraints and disabilities shall be hence- 
forth discontinued : 

BE it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by and 
with the consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Com- 
mons in this present Parliament assembled and by the authority 


of the same as follows: L 

1. A woman shall not be disqualified by sex or marriage from SECRETARY BAKER DECORATING DR. SHAW WITH THE DISTINGUISHED e 
’ ae Reese SERVICE MEDAL 

holding any civil or judicial office or place of profit or trust under . C 

His Majesty, his heirs or successors or under any authority or Dr. Shaw On the Peace Terms h 

body, corporate or incorporate, deriving powers directly from O any woman reading the terms of the peace treaty with 

any Acts of Parliament, Order in Council, charter or franchise Germany if she had had no previous knowledge of the con- a 

whatsoever. ‘ . ditions from which they sprung they would doubtless seem severe P 
- Any special franchises conferred ee by the Repre- and she would feel dismayed in the fall of the burdens the 

sentation of the People Act, 1918, notwithstanding, a woman shall children’s children for generations must bear to pay the debt im- 


have and may exercise under that Act all such franchises as are 
therein conferred upon men which she would have been entitled 
to have and to exercise if she were a man, and in that Act, save 
where the context otherwise requires, the word “man” shall 
include “ woman.” y 

3. (@) A woman shall not be disqualified by sex or marriage 
from sitting and voting in the House of Lords if a Peeress in her 
own right. 

(b) It shall be lawful for a woman being a Peeress of Scotland 
or Ireland in her own right, to vote at the elections of repre- 
sentative Peers of Scotland or Ireland in her own right, to vote 
at the elections of representative Peers of Scotland or Ireland 
respectively and to be an elected representative of the peerage of 
Scotland or Ireland and as such to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords. 


Teachers in Polish Assembly 


F OUR of the five women members of the constituent assembly 
of Poland are teachers. They are Mde. Gabrjela Balicka, a 
member of the National Popular Bloc—i.e., a coalition of parties 
of the Right, with the predominance of Mr. Dmowski’s National 
Democratic Party; Mde. M. Moczydlowska, a member of the 
Polish People’s Union, a clerical peasant’s party; Mde. Jadwiga 
Dziubinska, and Mde. Irena Kosmowska. Both of the latter are 
prominent members of the Polish People’s Party, a radical peas- 
ant’s party, numerically the strongest party of the Left of the 
House. 

Mde. Zofja Moraczewska, wife of Mr. Moraczewska, formerly 
Prime Minister in the Radical-Socialist Cabinet which preceded 
the present Paderewski Ministry, is the fifth woman member. 
She belongs to the Polish Socialist Party (National Socialists), 
which forms the extreme Left House. To her fell the honor of 
making the first speech ever made by a woman in the Polish As- 
sembly. She spoke on the improvement of the conditions in 
which the working people must live. 

All five of the women members have been active in social and 
educational work. 





posed, but when one remembers what was back of them, the 
desolation and ruin which could never be restored, the losses which 
neither money nor tears nor repenting could repay, the outrages 
perpetrated against women of a world brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy, then one could realize, severe as are the terms of 
peace, they are just and that their justice is tempered with mercy. 

If instead of railing at the peace treaty and the Allies, the 
German people will cease destroying each other, and seek to 
establish a government based upon sanity, justice, and industry 
at home and, in a spirit of a national recognition of the unspeak- 
able crimes which she has perpetrated against other countries, 
will seek international equity and peace, there will arise within 


herself a new birth of human kindness and self respect which in , 


time will win the respect which she has forfeited by her egoistic 
arrogance and pride. With all the boasted religious fervor of her 
Kaiser, neither he nor the people have yet learned the immutable 
law of life, that the sins of the Fathers shall be visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation. This is the Law of 
God, and Germany is to learn it, and justly and mercifully bear it. 
Through the knowledge she may save her soul alive. 
ANNA Howarp SHAw. 


A Situation 
PEAKING of the millions of women who will be qualified to 
vote for President next year, raising the total to something 
like 15,500,000, the Cleveland Plain Dealer says: “They are 
scattered through all sections from one coast to the other. Three 
hundred and two of the electoral votes in the next college will 
represent states where women participate in their selection. 

“ Here is a situation of much significance in the great contest 
of 1920. Leaders of both parties must perforce pay heed to the 
wishes of these millions of women voters, some hundreds of 
thousands of whom will exercise their franchise for the first time 
next year. It would seem that no one widely known as an op- 
ponent of equal suffrage need harbor any presidential ambitions 
in the face of this potential power at the polls. Any such man is 
ruled out by circumstances before even the preliminaries of the 
battle of 1920 begin.” 
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HE American Woman’s Hospitals, organized by the War 

Service Committee of the Medical Women’s National As- 
sociation, have started on a nation-wide movement to raise $250,- 
000, to send into Serbia two mobile hospitals, automobile dis- 
pensaries, doctors, nurses, and a full tenting equipment. This is 
in answer to an urgent request from the Serbian Government, 
setting forth that medical aid is needed at once to combat the 
fearful diseases and epidemics which it is helpless to fight alone. 
Unlike most governments, it wants women doctors, and asks 
particularly for them. This is no wonder, in view of the magnifi- 
cent service rendered to the suffering Serbians by the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals in past years. 
The women physicians of Massachusetts are organized, with 
Dr. Emily Clark McLeod as chairman and such women on the 
executive committee as Doctors Emma B. Culbertson, Marian 
Coon, Florence W. Duckering, Elizabeth B. Cahill, Helen I. Do- 
herty, Blanche A. Denig, Agnes C. Vietor and Jane Kelly Sabine. 

Women’s clubs throughout the State are lending their support, 
and the W. C. T. U., the Y. W. C. A., the Suffrage Association 
and the Women’s Colleges are also aiding the movement. The 
Massachusetts headquarters is at 24 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Contributions may be sent to American Women’s Hospitals, care 
Old Colony Trust Co., Bay State Branch, Boston, Mass. 

This is a drive of women, by women, for the men, women and 
children of disease-swept Serbia. The physicians are already as- 
sembled, all that is needed is the money for the necessary 
equipment. 

The good service of the American Women’s Hospitals in 
France and the Near East is already well known. They have ac- 
complished wonderful work and many of the doctors have been 
decorated by the French government. 

The women physicians are striving in every possible way to 
raise the required sum and so to answer at once the urgent 
call of the Serbian government. 


N ALLUSION was made in a recent editorial to profiteering 

by the Meat Packers’ Combine—the so-called “ Beef Trust.” 
This has called out a long letter to the Woman Citizen from 
Swift & Co. claiming that their rate of profit is very low, so low 
that if they had charged one cent a pound less for meat than they 
actually did last year, they would have had a deficit of $27,000,- 
000, instead of making any profit at all. The letter ends with 
the announcement that a copy of their Year Book may be had 
on application. 

It will be very proper for the readers of the Woman Citizen 
to send for this ‘Year Book, and to read the packers’ side of 
the case. They should also without fail write to their congress- 
men and secure the official report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which was appointed by the government to investigate the 


activities of the packers. They should also send for the report of © 


the recent Congressional hearings on the same subject. 

After reading both sides, in my opinion they will be convinced 
that the packers have secured a strangle-hold on the meat busi- 
ness of the country, and also on the principal meat substitutes, 
such as eggs, and that they are fast extending their monopoly 
grip to cover the whole food supply. They control the machinery 
of distribution; therefore they are able to say to the raiser of 
cattle, “ Sell to us, at whatever price we choose to give, or you 
cannot sell at all”; and at the same time they say to the consumer, 
“ Buy from us, at whatever price we choose to ask, or you must, 
go without food.” They are thus in a position which enables 


Notes and Comment by A. S. B. 


them to profiteer without limit. They declare that they have not 
done so; but those who have read the report of the government 
investigation are likely to receive their statements with a good 
deal of skepticism. 

The official representative of the Consumers’ League sat 
through the recent Congressional hearings on this question, and 
heard the whole testimony. She told me afterwards that the dis- 
closures were not only sensational, but amazing, and that the fail- 
ure of the press to give them out to the public was a scandal. We 
all see the huge advertisements which the packers are running 
in the newspapers, at enormous expense. There is a wide spread 
belief that it done to dissuade editors from calling attention to 
the facts that were brought out in the exposures. 

But let the women read both sides, and then make up their 
minds for themselves. 


HE splendid vote for the suffrage amendment in the VU. S. 

House of Representatives has been a surprise to suffragists 
throughout the country. We expected it to pass, but not by the 
magnificent majority of almost four to one. 

To the anti-suffragists the surprise must have been of a 
less agreeable kind. Up to the last moment, their officers and 
their official organ had stoutly declared that a reaction against suf- 
frage was setting in, that “inaderate” suffragists were coming 
over in large numbers to the opposition, and that in several of 
the enfranchised states equal suffrage was about to be repealed. 
“There are none so blind as those who will not see”; but in 
the vote of 304 to 89 it would seem that even the wilfully 
blind must at last behold the hand writing on the wall. 


” THOSE uncivilized countries where women are still openly 
treated as chattels, there are curious ways of estimating the 
value of a wife. 

A bear ham is the price of a wife among the Ainus. 
Kaffir figure varies from four to eight oxen, according to the com- 
petition for the particular bride. A score of of cartridges buys 
a wife in Uganda, the Australian black gives the weight of his 
better-half in butter, and the Tartars in Turkestan are said to 
get as many wives as they want at the rate of a box of matches 


The 


each. 
If news from America ever filters through to those Tartars, 


how bewildered they will be by the vote of the U. S. House of 
Representatives on woman suffrage! 


HE recent adoption of equal suffrage in Oklahoma brought 

joy to: many women, and it put an end to a particularly 
anomalous situation in the case of one. This was Mrs. S. M. 
Salter, formerly Mayor of Argonia, Kansas. 

When Kansas extended municipal suffrage to women in 1887, 
she was the first woman in Kansas, and probably the first in the 
world, to be chosen as mayor. Old newspaper readers will re- 
member the excitement caused by her election. Argonia was a 
small town of about 600 population. It had been settled by 
Quakers, and Mrs. Salter was the daughter of its first mayor, 
Oliver Kinsey. 

She made a good mayor, but a few years later she and her 
husband moved away from Kansas, and she lost her vote. She is 
now living in Norman, Oklahoma, and at the recent municipal 
elections she voted again, for the first time in twenty-five years. 

At the rate things are now moving, it looks as if it would soon 
be possible for a woman to migrate to any part of the civilized 


world without losing her vote. 
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Mother, Home, and Politics 






C HRISTENING 
Nashville’s suffrage 
fire engine. 








Anne Dallas Dudley 


Wy Ho speeds at danger’s blighting flame? 
Anne Dallas Dudley. | 

To save the home, her worthy aim; 
Anne Dailas Dudley. 

“ The fire is out,” her slogan’s fame, 

Just mark, ’twill ever be the same, 

It’s in the magic of the name, 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 


Who never falters in a race? 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 
Deliverance in her winsome face, 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 
Whene’er, where’er she sets the pace 
It’s apt to be the safest place. 
Of suffrage, she’s our Southern ace— 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 


B Y any other name, we feel, 
Anne Dallas Dudley, 
This trusty horse of iron and steel, 
Anne Dallas Dudley, 
Would scarcely have the same appeal, 
Would scarcely show sufficient zeal, 
Or miracles of help reveal— 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 


So here’s to speed you on your way, 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 

To save the life, to save the day, 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 

Your namesake never failed us yet; 





RS. GUILFORD DUDLEY AT THE WHEEL 
OF THE “ANNE DALLAS DUDLEY” 





That you won’t fail we'll place our bet, 
Eternally we’re in your debt, 
Anne Dallas Dudley. 
—MRS, CLYDE SHROPSHIRE. 








Women’s Independence Day 


oT Independence Day will be celebrated in Rhode 

Island on July 1, 1919. This day marks an important 
milestone in the political emancipation of the women of that 
state as it is the first day in the state’s history that the women 
have had the right to register to vote. The State Legislaure 
granted the women the right of Presidential suffrage in 1917 
and they will exercise this right for the first time in the 1920 
Presidential election. Registration books will be open to women 
from July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920. 

In order to give fitting recognition to the “ first day of free- 
dom,’ the Rhode Island Women’s Citizenship Committee, of 
which Mrs. James W. Algeo, of Providence, is chairman, has sug- 
gested the following program to be carried out throughout the 
state: 

9 A. M. A friendly contest in every town and city in the 
state at the place of registration, usually the town or city hall, 
for the opportunity of being the first to register. It has been 
suggested in Providence that the women draw lots for the first 
twenty-five lucky numbers. 

12 A. M. A meeting at noon in every city and town in front 
of the city or town hall with music and speakers on citizen- 
ship, this meeting to be arranged by a local committee of women. 

The movement has been taken up with enthusiasm and each 
of the thirty-nine towns of the state will celebrate the day. Local 
committees of women have been appointed and members of the 
several town councils have been most ready to cooperate in ex- 
tending a welcome to the new voters into the Rhode Island elec- 
torate. A number of speakers from neighboring states will 
participate in the activities of Women’s Independence Day. 

Rhode Island has been doing commendable work in preparing 
the new voters for their new privilege. Mrs. Algeo as Chairman 
of the Citizenship Committee, which has been working in co- 
operation with this branch of the work of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, in a letter to suffragists has 


summed up something of the work accomplished as follows: 

“Tt was through the unremitting efforts of our Legislative 
Committee, that the ‘ Act to Promote Americanization,’ providing 
for compulsory education in English and a director in Ameri- 
canization under the State Board of Education, was passed by 
this year’s Legislature. 

“ About five thousand handbooks, ‘ Suggestions to the Women 
Voters of Rhode Island,’ containing full information about 
Naturalization and Registration, and costing nearly five hundred 
dollars, have been distributed to the women of the state. Many 
more of these could be used to splendid advantage if we had the 
funds to secure them. 

“ Through meetings, citizenship classes, newspaper articles and 
other forms of propaganda we have tried to instill high ideals of 
American citizenship in the new electorate.” 


Forty Years Later 


N April 4, 1879, the Kansas City Times carried the follow- 

ing item of news: “Some women in Kansas City still 
think there is a possibility that their sex will be given the voting 
privilege some day. There will be a national convention of suf- 
frage advocates in St. Louis early in May.” 

On April 5, 1919, just forty years later, Governor Gardner 
signed the bill granting presidential suffrage to the women of 
Missouri. Not for one moment had the Missouri women ceased 
“to think suffrage was a possibility.” In the result the state of 
Missouri has taken a forward place among the progressive states 
of the Union. 

Women to Take Census 
HE naturalization law having failed to pass the last ses- 
sion of the Idaho Legislature, the women’s clubs of the 
state will take a census of aliens, together with the gathering of 
data as to citizenship and education. It is planned to make a 
card index of the data thus obtained to be placed in the office 
of the Secretary of State. 
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(Continued from page 1157) 
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Do You Let Women Vote? 


T is growing stylish for women who contemplate moving 

from one state to another to find out in advance what the 
status of suffrage is in the commonwealth which they are con- 
sidering as their future home. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Jacksonville, Florida, reports receiving a letter from a woman 
in Culpepper, Virginia, who is manifestly anxious to improve 
her legal and political position, and manifestly with good reason. 

“Do you let women vote in Florida?” she asks pertinently. 
“In this state ‘nearest of kin’ can take absolute control of per- 
son and property belonging to women, if they appeal to the 
court—under some pretext—where property is involved—and 
thus no woman is safe in attempting to do business upon her 
own responsibility. Large estates are often confiscated by over 
anxious ‘nearest of kin’ and women left in reduced circum- 
stances. What rating do you give woman? ” 

It’s a pity—that the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
could not give a very reassuring answer. Florida’s Legislature 
stupidly passed up its opportunity to give Florida women the 
vote this spring, not realizing probably that women the country 
over, women of wealth and resource, women who can bring rich 
contributions, in money, or in talent, watch a state’s reaction to 
the suffrage question and measure its progressiveness thereby. 
So stupid indeed was the-action of the Florida Legislature as 
seen by prominent Florida women, that state division is now 
talked of as the way to solve the suffrage situation in Florida. 
The northwestern part of the state is held responsible for re- 
actionary legislators that pig-headedly resist argument. One of 
these self-same legislators declared against a referendum for 
Florida, because “if submitted it would surely pass.” The sup- 
port that suffrage gets comes from other parts of the state. 

Mrs. Frank Stranahan, Legislative Chairman of the Florida 
Equal Suffrage Association, points out that many of the north- 
western counties have “double the representation of other 
counties, and their vote was for the most part divided on the 
question of suffrage or solidly against. Reapportionment might 
adjust that. The question is: ‘ Will those reactionaries agree to 
reapportionment? ’”’ 


To Represent Ohio 

ISS FLORENCE E. ALLEN, of Cleveland, has been ap- 

pointed Ohio’s representative on the Women’s Committee 
of the National Democratic Party. Miss Allen is an ardent 
worker in the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association and enjoys 
the distinction of being the first woman appointed to a public 
office in the City of Cleveland, having been appointed assistant 
in the office of County Prosecutor. 
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Our Children’s Page 


A Baby Aristocracy 


HE babies of Brockton, Mass., have their own aristocratic 

circle to which only the most fortunate babies can belong. 

In a study just made public the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 

Department of Labor shows that the baby who belonged to the 

so-called “ aristocracy ” had a much better chance of living than 
the baby who could not qualify. 

To be a member of the aristocracy a baby had to meet five 
requirements, selected because the Bureau’s studies of nearly 
25,000 babies have proved their worth in saving babies’ lives. 

First, the father must have earned a fair wage. Second, the 
mother must not have been gainfully employed either during the 
year before or the year after the baby’s birth. She must in the 
third place have had at least fair medical care when the baby 
was born. Fourth, both father and mother must have been able 
to read and write. Finally, the house the baby lived in must have 
been well-ventilated, clean, sanitary, and not over-crowded. 

Only 205 of the 1,210 babies born alive in Brockton in the 
year studied could meet these requirements. Fifteen of the 205 
died before they were a year old, so that the infant mortality rate 
for the “ aristocracy ” was 73 per thousand, 24 points more favor- 
able than the rate for Brockton as a whole. The advantages of be- 
longing to this sort of an aristocracy are further emphasized 
when it is pointed out that of the 1,005 babies who could not 
qualify for the “ aristecracy”” 112 died before they were a year 
old, making their infant mortality rate 111—a rate fourteen 
points less favorable than that for Brockton as a whole, and thirty- 
eight points less favorable than that for the “ aristocracy.” 

Fifty-five per cent of the Brockton babies were barred from the 
“ aristocracy ” because their fathers’ earnings were less than the 
standard established. On the other hand, wages in Brockton were 
comparatively good. Trade union conditions prevailed. 


HE mothers of less than a fifth of the Brockton babies were 

gainfully employed during some part of the baby’s first year. 

In this respect Brockton babies were lucky, for in the neighbor- 

ing city of New Bedford two-fifths of the mothers included in 
a similar study had worked to supplement the family income. 

Few babies were excluded on the score that their mothers 
had not had medical care when they were born. On the other 
hand, the proportion of deaths in the first day and in the first 
month of life was unusually high. During this early period the 
baby’s chance of life is largely dependent on the care the mother 
had before the baby was born and at his birth. “ Brocton’s most 
crying need,” the report includes, “seems to be that of an ade- 
quate force of nurses to do prenatal work, as well as a clinic 
where expectant mothers might obtain advice and medical care.” 

A number of babies were unable to qualify for the “ aristoc- 
racy” because their mothers could not read and write. The 
report points out that invaluable sources of information on the 
care of her baby are closed to the illiterate mother. 

Housing conditions were required to meet a fixed standard, 
also. The greatest mortality was found among the babies who 
lived in the most congested homes. But Brockton has as yet no 
acute housing problem, and the majority of the babies included 
in the study were comfortably housed. The report recommends 
the passage of laws to preclude the possibility of future over- 
crowding. 

Although on each point separately the number of babies in 


* by whole families. 


unfavorable surroundings is small, yet 83 per cent of Brocton’s 
babies failed to meet one or more of the requirements, and fell 
into the larger group where the hazards were greater than among 
the “ Baby Aristocracy.” 


Child Labor Law 


HE new federal child labor iaw, recently declared unconsti- 
tutional by Judge Loyd of the western judicial district of 
North Carolina, does not contain any reference to interstate com- 
merce, according to the National Child Labor Committee. 
‘“ There is a misconception in the public mind,” says Owen R. 
Lovejoy, General Secretary of the Committee, in a statement is- 
sued today, “ concerning the basis of the child labor amendment 
to the revenue act. While it is true that the child labor law of 
1916 confined its prohibition to the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of child-made goods, the present law of 1919 places a 
ten per cent tax on the profits of establishments employing chil- 
dren, regardless of whether their products are shipped into an- 
other state or remain in the state where they are manufactured. 
The standards—a 14-year-age limit for work in factories, mills, 
canneries, and manufacturing establishments ; a 16-year limit for 
employment in mines and quarries, and an 8-hour day and no 
night-work for children between fourteen and sixteen—are the 
same as those established by the former act, and this fact may 
have given rise to the confusion about the basis of the law.” 
Concerning the probable action of the Supreme Court, in the 
matter, Mr. Lovejoy has this to say: “Unless the Supreme 
Court goes squarely back on its previous decisions, it will not 
affirm Judge Boyd’s decision of unconstitutionality. The fact 
that Congress sought to do by indirection what it could not ac- 
complish by direct prohibition, has nothing to do with the case. 
Congress has in the past laid a prohibitive tax calculated to 
destroy the article taxed—notably in the case of colored oleomar- 
garine, state bank notes, and the manufacture of phosphorous 
matches. Its power to do this has twice been upheld by the 
Court and I have every confidence that the Court will do so 
for the third time in the child labor case.” 


Mothering in Montana 
HOMESTEADING county of Montana, its provision or 
lack of provision for mothers and their babies, is the sub- 

ject of a recent study by the Children’s Bureau. The study 
covers a county as large as the entire state of Connecticut, which 
gives some idea of one handicap of these mothers and children, 
In this county 463 families where the mothers 
More 


namely, isolation. 
had borne children within a five-year period were visited. 
than a hundred had left their homes to be confined; of the rest 
only 129 were attended by physicians. The rest had no compe- 
tent care: eight mothers died and many suffered serious com- 
plications. There are no railroads in the county and the picture 
that appears throughout the study of the desolation and danger 
of isolation is appalling. Bad winter weather is a tragedy dreaded 
Bad roads or none at all, simply trails not 
usable at same seasons, winding across wastes of melancholy 
prairie is one cause of lack of care. One father, in discussing 
the need of better maternity and infant care, remarked, “ First 
get the county commissioners to put in roads that would make it 
possible for the doctor to arrive here if we did have him within 
calling distance. In the spring, when the water is high, and 
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we can not cross, we are cut off from the world as effectually 
as though we were on an island.” Often long delays in first-class 
mail create very difficult situations. In one instance a mother 
decided to go for her confinentent to the home of her sister, 
twenty-five miles away, but within two miles of a physician. The 
mother wrote to the physician three months in advance to en- 
gage him. When she went at the appointed time the physician 
was away and she was confined without a doctor’s services. On 
account of winter and bad roads he did not receive her letter 
until a week after the baby was born. 

Cattle die of cold and hunger. This shortens the food sup- 
ply. No help can be got in emergencies and sometimes whole 
families die in the bitter cold alone. Said one mother: “ It is 
maddening to be tied up the six long months of winter, day 
after day, with no break, and always in fear that the baby will 
be taken sick and we should be unable to get her to a doctor. 
It is dangerous to go after coal, because storms come up sud- 
denly, and then the men get lost easily. Last winter we ran 
out of coal in January, and we ran out of feed in April, and 
seventy cows perished from hunger.” 


IFE was hard in other ways among these pioneer mothers, 

who, most of them, did laborious work up to the very hour 
of childbirth. Theirs was not a matter so much of poverty as of 
the conditions incident to pioneer life. Housing was necessarily 
crude and often insanitary, and water scarce and difficult to get. 
One family hauled drinking water five miles and water for other 
uses three or four. 

Under these conditions the fairly high infant mortality of 71 
per thousand was found, lower than the rate for cities, but 
almost twice as high as that for fertile Kansas. Most of the 
mothers were intelligent in feeding their babies and so eager for 
advice that they came many miles to the children’s health con- 
ferences conducted by the Bureau and the State Board of Health. 
This intelligence is a fortunate circumstance, in view of the 
dearth of physicians and their charges, which, like the general 
cost of living in the state, are exorbitantly high. 

At a local health conference a committee of the inhabitants 
of this county petitioned the State Board of County Commis- 
sioners for a visiting nurse, which a law of the 1917 Legislature 
had empowered the counties to appoint. This law the report espe- 
cially commends and makes the following comment on the be- 
ginnings of work for the welfare of mother and child in Mon- 
tana: ‘‘In any discussion of state activities it must be remem- 
bered that Montana is a young and largely rural state, which 
was practically uninhabited until 1860 and was admitted to the 
Union only in 1889. These facts increase the credit for her 
many progressive legislative accomplishments, a few of which 
affect directly the well-being of mothers and babies in rural dis- 
tricts as well as in cities. Her active State Board of Health; the 
fact that Montana was among the first states to create a child- 
welfare division in the state board of health and to encourage 
rural public-health nursing by a law which permits counties and 
rural districts to employ public-health nurses; her model birth- 
registration law, even though it is not yet everywhere enforced— 
these are among the things to be mentioned.” 

Crude and difficult as living is shown to be in Montana, the 
report forms a striking contrast to that of a North Carolina 
county reviewed in the Woman Citizen of May 10, 1919, in that 
the people show evidence of ambition and higher ideals of 
living. It is this demand for better things that has made this 
state of vast areas pass health legislation worthy of the Bureau’s 


commendation. 
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The Book Stall 


Housewifery as a Business 
MONG Lippincott’s Home Manuals—all of 
which thus far have been scientific and 
thorough-going, now appears Lydia Ray Balder- 
A Manual and Text 
Book of Practical Housekeeping.” 


ston’s “ Housewivery: 

It presents a course for the woman home- 
maker which ought to give her a three-lettered 
title, something like E. E. S—“ Expert in Every 


Science.” Why has no one ever thought up 
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a degree for these women who must know all 
sciences at once in order to carry on one? 
The author of the text book now offered 
lays out a program which would floor a mechan- 
off by 
Housewifery as “the concern of the person 


ical engineer. She starts defining 
versed in everything pertaining to a group of 
individuals living under one roof.” 

The sciences demanded of women include, in 
addition to the generally accepted housework 
for women, an understanding of plumbing, 
heating and lighting; disinfectants and fumi- 
gants; household pests, etc. 

Of course, in their unclassified and misdi- 
rected way, women have always gathered in- 
formation about these things. To study them 
now from an authoritative, scientific standpoint 
ought to ease and steady the housewife’s task 
rather than overburden it. 

Chafices are, however, that the charts laid 
out by Mrs. Balderston in her very first chap- 
ters will rather frighten than stimulate the 
average busy house-mother. To ask a woman, 
rushing to get a twelve o'clock lunch for the 
school children, to keep a system of score cards 
indicating “ time-and-motion-study ” of efficient 
methods of washing dishes and blacking the 


stove, would seem like piling Pelion upon Ossa. 


T is, no doubt true that the present chaos 

about housework rests upon the old tradition 
that “each house is an individual probiem” 
and that it detracts from the sacrosanct home 
to make public one’s particular methods of car- 
rying it on. 

What that incurable pragmatist, woman, will 
get out of Mrs. Balderston’s book will be specific 
help in time of trouble. She will skip many 
pages and unerringly put her finger on page 
23, for instance, in order to find out how to 
make hard water soft enough to create a suds 
and not chap her hands. 

Her interest in plumbing will rise to the 
maximum when she has a burning need to 
know how to dispose of the household waste 
Then 


she will eat up dry pages of detail, which 


at her seashore cottage or summer farm. 


otherwise she might shy at. 

There is a wealth of such specific informa- 
tion in this book, which ought to be at one’s 
hand. The best way to use it is the easy way 
and the natural way; first, as a book of refer- 
ence ,to solve daily practical problems which 


arise in every home. Afterwards, as interest 
grows and one finds leisure, its academic fea- 
tures will look less forbidding, and the con- 
scientious intelligent housekeeper will become 


an expert without knowing it. 


OUR other books of this same series—previ- 


ously noticed in the Woman CitizEx— 
should be available to women who want to 
qualify as household experts. They are: “ The 


Business of the Household,” by C. W. Taber— 
a work on home dietetics; “Home and Com- 
munity Hygiene,” by Jean Broadhurst, Ph. D.; 
“Successful Canning and Preserving,” by Ola 
Powell; “Clothing for Women,” by Laura I. 
Baldt; and “ Millinery,” by Evelyn Smith Tobey. 

One wonders how many men there are who 
try to understand as many slightly related 
sciences as are covered in this series in order 
to carry on successfully their appointed tasks. 

e 
Life’s Values Awry 
HERE is honest sentiment, there is maw- 
kish sentimentality and then there is Tem- 
ple Bailey’s “Tin Soldier,’ (Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia.) 

This is a story whose mechanism is two-fiiths 
false representation and three-fifths gush. Its 
tour de force is making every one seem to 
be what he isn’t. 
pack of this author whose technique of con- 


It’s the only trick in the 


struction is as naive as that of children run- 
ning about with false faces at Hallowe’en. 

The hero who comes on the scene in shabby 
clothes with no reason given is rich to boredom. 
The heroine who sells a home-made brand of 
little wooden ducks in a toy shop never could 
have earned any money and never needed to. 

Emily of the Toy Shop drops her mask as 
an old, old maid and becomes a lively young 
one in time to marry her German, whose name 
belies him, for he really hates the Kaiser. 

As to Hilda, who ought to have been nurs- 
ing the general in a state where the Prohibition 
law is enforced, she merely throws her nursing 
ethics overboard and runs a “Blind Tiger” 
for her own ends. 

Jean, the heroine with ‘the crinkly copper 
hair and the habit of cutting out ducks with 
a jig-saw, has a physician father, who lends 
himself to the stage pose of “ daddy-who-is- 
daughter’s-pal.” 
womanly and_ horribly 


Jean was awfully 
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patriotic. She yearned to be brave; but when 
it came to the point of giving up something 
she really wanted for the good of her country 
it took the combined coaxing of father and 
Jover and friend to hold her up to it. 

The Toy Shop wasn’t very serious either: 
it was put in for stage make-up and local color. 

And Derry Drake, whose papa fell a victim 
‘once too often to the little habit of singing 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic in a drunken 
tenor under the bridge in the damp night air, 
was the “tin soldier,’ who had to go about 
in civilian clothes when all the rest of his set 
wore khaki uniforms. And all along of his 
promise to his dead mother, whose portrait 


hung on the stairs. 


URSED with rolling rrs by this promise, 

Derry, the ambarrassingly rich young lover 
of Jean of the wooden ducks, just shaved past 
the tragedy of being misunderstood. People who 
wore Red Cross veils and khaki puttees began 
to look askance at Derry. They didn’t know 
the facts about the general or of the promise 
to mother whose portrait, hanging on the stairs, 
punctuated every tearful climax in this sopping, 
mopping novelette. In fact the author’s signal 
for down curtain with slow music is always 
the portrait on the stairs. 

Thus freighted with sentimentalities and un- 
realities the Tin Soldier moves along to its 
appointed happy ending; for novel readers who 
love sentiment will never stand for any really 
tragic end to such banalities as those of Jean 
and Derry. 

In Temple Bailey’s story all the values of life 
are awry. From it one gets the impression— 
if the book is strong enough to produce any 
impression at all—of women without strength 
and men without principle. Patriotism is the 
dernier cri of the best set, and realities are 


butchered to make a best-seller. 


An Argentine Romance 


PANISH-AMERICA has been coming to 
the fore with a literature all its own of late, 

a literature as far away from Valera and Pardo- 
Bazan as is the Argentine from Andalusia. 
Ibanez, in his “ Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse” maintains the mother-country attitude 
towards South America with very much the 
same inclusive gesture as English writers, like 
Mrs. Steel, sweep India into British scenery. 
But there is a background of history and 
romance in South and Central America which 
will be the better for gaining its own inter- 
preters. It is capable of as distinctive a pro- 
duction as Olive Schreiner’s South Africa, al- 
though it has found no great voice as yet. José 
Marmol’s “ Amalia” (E. P. Dutton, New York) 
is an Argentinian classic, valuable rather for 
its portrayal of a strenuous moment in the 


history of the Republic than for its qualities 
as a novel, 

Its setting is Buenos Aires in the middle of 
the nineteenth century during the dictatorship 
of Rosas, a native tyrant who successfully car- 
ried on a reign of terror. ; 

The story itself is of the sentimental early 
Victorian type, oozing love and sighs at every 
pore. All its women are outwardly beautiful 
in proportion as they are inwardly worthy. 
They wear tiny slippers and roses in their 
hair at the uncouth court of a brute who 
insults by his presence. 

Realism is to the author merely an accident. 
Once in a while the intensity of his hate rides 
down his lack of conscious construction and 
shows an arresting picture of the strangest 
court the civilized world ever saw—a sneering, 
shirt-sleeved court, before which diplomats 
from great nations cringed. 

As the tyranny of Rosas is a fact and one 
of the outstanding memories of the grand- 
fathers of present-day Argentinians, Signor 
Marmol’s novel has had a large place for 
itself for three quarters of a century, but never 
in the English-speaking world. It has for 
years been accessible in Russian, in Polish and 
in German, but only in a very shortened form 
for use as a school reading-book in English, 
until the present translation by Mary J. Ser- 
rano put it on the library shelves of North 
America—a noteworthy incident in pan-Ameri- 


can understanding. 


The American Child 


ITH the May issue a new magazine The 

American Child comes into the field. It 
will be published quarterly by the National Child 
Labor Committee as successor to The Child 
Labor Bulletin. The editors have outlined the 
program of the magazine in a leading editorial; 
“The time has come in this work,” they say, 
“when the child, not industry, not the state, 
not the convenience of manufacturers or par- 
ents, not the size of our pockets but the child 
must be thought of. What degree of protection 
does he need for his development in health, in 
mind, in his immeasurable potential qualities? 
Let us find out and give him that protection. 
The editors of The American Child propose to 
get the fruit of the investigations and opinions 
and place these 


of experts on this subject 


questions before their readers, frequently in 
the form of contributions from experts in differ- 


ent allied fields.” 





OW that women are being dispossessed 

of the men’s work they entered during 
the war, the Pennsylvania Division of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense has issued a Directory of Opportuni- 
ties for the Vocational Training of Women. 


A Result of War 

IFTY thousand Finnish women have been 

made widows by the war and 25,000 chil- 
dren have been made orphans. According to the 
Finnish Government Information Service, un- 
der normal conditions there are about 125,000 
people in Finland who must be cared for by 
the various municipalities. This number has 
been so greatly increased by war orphans and 
widows that the total number today is over 
200,000, an extremely high figure for a country 
having a population of three and a half million. 
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we call for, receipt and store | 
silverware, precious stones, | 
securities, insurance policies, | 
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Illustrated booklet, describ- 
ing this and other features 
of service will be sent on 
request. 
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Copies of 
“ THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER 
of the 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ” 


(THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF CATHERINE 
BRESHKOVSKY), 


autographed by Madame _ Bresh- 
kovsky, are for sale for the 
benefit of the Russian orphans. 
They may be ordered from 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Monadnock Street Upham’s Corner 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 


Also photographs of Madame Breshkovsky, 
price $1.00. 
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; he convenient location, 
quietly luxurious appointments, 
and savory cuisine make this 
an ideal hotel for women 
visiting New York 


Motel Wolcott 


31st Street by fifth Avenue 
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PELHAM HEATH INN 
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Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
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Under the Direction of 
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The Rhode Island Record 


HE work of Americanizing the illiterate 
Rhode Island 


is to be undertaken by the state, as the result 


Wen 


residents of the state of 
of the adoption of the Americanization act put 
forward by the Rhode Island Suffrage Party 
during the recent session of the Legislature. 
This new law, which is sweeping in its provi- 
sions for the education of those who are unable 
to read, write, or speak the English language 
intelligently, becomes effective in 1920. 

Under the provisions of the law evening 
schools for the teaching of reading and writing 
in English and American citizenship must be 
established in all communities having more 
than twenty persons between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one who cannot speak or write 
English. Attendance at these schools for at 
least 200 hours of each school year, until the 


student is able to comply with the standards 












HON. JACOB EATON 
Who sponsored the Rhode Island Americanization Bill 


approved by the State Board of Education, is 
made compulsory by this law. The manage- 


ment of these Americanization schools is 
placed under the supervision of the state. 
Provision is also made for the establishmert 
of day continuation schools for the teaching of 
the English language, which may be attended 
by persons These 
schools may be held in factories and shops, 


but must be under the control of the school 


beyond the school age. 


committee. Persons between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one who are affected by this 
act may attend either the day continuation or 
the evening school but attendance for at least 
200 hours is compulsory. Attendance at the 
day continuation schools is optional with those 
beyond the compulsory age. 

An important clause in the law reads: 

“ Any 


years of life, and who has not completed twenty- 


person who has completed sixteen 


one years of life and who does not speak, read 


and write English in accord with standards 
State 


town in 


approved by the Board of Education, 


who resides in a which the school 
committee has made provision for the teaching 
of the English language in compliance with this 
act, who habitually absents himself from public 
instruction, is sufficiently irregular to make it 
impossible for him.to complete two hundred 
hours of instruction annually wythin the time 
set by the school committee for com@ucting such 


schools, and who is not attending private in- 





HOTEL McALPIN | 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shepping Guides Available 


























HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social’and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 
alo 


ne. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


- ENOTT, 


D. H. & W. 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 

















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 

Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 andu 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 

















Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


AS A 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York City 























struction approved by the school committee, 


may be fined for each wilful absence one 
dollar and not exceeding twenty dollars in the 
aggregate during one year or for persistent 
refusal to attend such instruction, may be com- 
mitted to an institution during his minority.” 

The Americanization bill, conceded to be one 
of the most important bills passed at this ses- 
sion, sponsored by Representative Jacob Eaton, 
an influential member of the Legislature, early 
passed by a unanimous vote 


in April, was 


of the House on April 8. It was held up in 
the Senate, however, and was only passed by 
the Senate in the closing hours of the session. 
Governor Beeckman signed the bill April 24. 
Members of the Rhode Island Suffrage Party 
actively supported the bill and urged its passage 
during the session of the Legislature, Miss Ma- 


bel E. Orgelman being the legislative chairman. 
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Americanization 
Mi: FREDERICK P. BAGLEY of Boston, 


Chairman of the Americanization Com- 
mittee of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, is making a national investiga- 
tion preparatory to outlining a program of 
legislation for submission at the next convention 
of the League of Women Voters. The proposed 
legislation is planned to combine one of the 
foundation principles of the League, “to im- 
prove the electorate,” with the aims of the 
Americanization committee, “to make English 
the language of the country,” and “to promote 
the citizenship of aliens.” 

Speeding up the granting of preliminary 
naturalization papers, the organization of an 
Americanization Committee, “to make English 
workers of Lawrence, Mass., and the establish- 
ment of a school to instruct American women 
in the teaching of citizenship to aliens are 
some of the results which the committee has 


accomplished this year. 


[‘ Boston there have been successfully com- 
pleted a series of experiments upon which 
will be based the work of the committee through- 
out the country. There a school for citizenship 
has been started and now has 150 graduates. 
These graduates have themselves instructed 
large classes of foreigners, one woman having 
within three months taught 450 aliens and as- 
sisted them to get their naturalization papers. 
One class of 38 aliens taught by a graduate 


of the school was given a record of 100 per 


cent. by the federal examiner. The classes 
have been conducted in public schools, settle- 
ments and factories. The factory employers 


have further cooperated by providing trucks to 
transport the men to the naturalization court, 
where the system worked out by the women 
has reduced the time required to get first pa- 
pers from the ordinary waiting about for sev- 


eral days to one and a half minutes. 


Personal 
ISS HELEN FRASER, one of the best 
known of the British suffragists, is plan- 
ning to run for parliament. This announce- 
ment was made by Miss Fraser on the eve of 
her recent departure for England after a suc- 
cessful lecture tour in America, Miss Fraser 
has made some 400 speeches in all parts of the 
United States during her visits to this country 
and has delved into the study of the woman 


movement, gathering much valuable information 
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book 


Upon the completion of this task Miss Fraser 


which she intends to incorporate in a 
will devote her attention to political affairs. 


Miss 


” in the large English cities 


It is the hope of Fraser to establish 
“ Women’s Centers 
where women can have offices, bureaus of in- 
formation, lecture halls. The bureaus of wo- 
men’s service, which were of great assistance 
during the war in aiding women to find the 
work to which they were suited, will be con- 


tinued. 


R. ALETTA H. JACOBS, head of the 
Vereeniging Voor Vrouen-kiesrecht of 
Holland, has moved from Amsterdam to Van 


Aerssenstraat 46, The Hague, Holland. 


In Memoriam 

yar Seengeny pioneer suffragist passed away 

from earth when Helen M. Eacker died 
on April 21st at her home in Lawrence, Kansas. 
Miss Eacker, who was born in Erie County, 
New York, sixty-eight years ago, was a friend 
of Susan B. Anthony. Afterwards, in 1870, 
when Miss Eacker went to Kansas, she was a 
co-worker with Miss Anthony in the various 
suffrage campaigns. 

Miss Eacker was called by the Kansas City 
“Star” “the most active woman, politically, in 
Kansas.” She was a former president of the 
Kansas Woman Suffrage Association and one 
of the women instrumental in putting the suf- 
frage amendment through the Legislature and 
also in gaining the large majority by which the 
bill passed at the polls. 

In 1913 she was state secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Party, and aided in forming Progres- 
At the 


secretary of the 


sive organizations throughout the state. 
time of her death she was 
women’s Republican organization of the state 
and a member of the legislative department of 
the Federation of Clubs. 

Her career—like that of many suffrage lead- 
ers—began as a teacher. She was superinten- 
dent of the Ottawa.County public schools for 
four years, and closely allied all her life with 


legislative and educational progress. 


Increase of Pay 
HE Board of 


Kentucky, has announced an increase in 


Education of Louisville, 
the salaries of teachers ranging from 7 to 33 
per cent. This makes the minimum salary $70 
per month instead of $55. The school year has 
been cut from ten months to eight and one 


third months with no reduction in pay. 














° 
Increase in Pay 

HE teachers in the public schools of At- 

ay lanta, Georgia, have been granted an in- 

crease in salaries of approximately fifteen per 


cent. 


4,000 of Them 
cb those people who keep on calling women 
on the land farmerettes and envisaging 
for man’s amusement, 


that the 


them as a comic opera 
shock to 


Saskatchewan 
than 4,000. 


it must come as a read 


woman’s section of the Grain 


Growers Association numbers more 


fi-fliexs-&-Son, 
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Women in Industry 
NVESTIGATIONS of women’s wages by the 
New York State Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission in six hundred establishments employing 
over 60,000 women in making paper boxes, shirts 
and collars, confectionery, in tobacco factories 
and in stores, show a little under ten per cent 
getting less than $6 a week, a median wage 
ranging up-state from $9 to $10.50, in New 
York City from $12 to $12.50, and less than 
eight per cent earning $20 or more. 
The annual report of the Director General 
of Railroads on the employment of women on 
the railroads shows that their numbers in- 


creased during the year 1918 from 60,555 to 





THE HANOUM CAMPS 


THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 


Riding; swimming and canoe- 
ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 

PROFESSOR AND Mags. C. H. 
FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS COL- 
LEGER, New YorK CITY. 














“A PARADISE OF WATERS” =i 
CAMPX VEGA 


CHARLESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor theatricals—hikes, canoe trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows. 

Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
24 E. 40th Street New York City 




















aul Inuutitute 
2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 
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TRAINING SCHOOL 
| Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught. by University | Professors. 
| Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- | 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, MISS 
HARRIETTE, MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
| York City. " 
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101,296, and they were employed in more than 
a score of operations, including trucking, 
switch tending, and yard and track work, watch- 
women and women in the roundhouses, shops 
and the signal service. By far the greater 
number were employed in clerical work. Of 
the women’s ability in hitherto untried occupa- 
tions the report says: “In the shops, too, there 
is evidence that women have been equal to the 
new jobs, not only in processes requiring little 
skill but in some of the trades calling for a 
high degree of intelligence and training. They 
are, for instance, doing electric welding, having 
advanced from flat work to welding of all 


kinds. 


and welding. 


They are also doing acetylene burning 
In one shop twenty welders are 
employed. The fact that some are earning the 
full mechanic’s rate is a proof of their effici- 


» 
ency. 


a A. HOBBS has summarized 
interesting facts and figures in regard to 
the employment of American women during the 
war and of the efforts by state and.federal gov- 
ernment to meet the problems of women’s en- 
trance into new industrics. On the uncertain 
question of the actual numbers employed she 
says: “In 1914 1,650,000 women were found in 
industries. Allowing for the 


100,000 a year, it is likely 


manufacturing 
normal increase of 
that nearly 2,000,000 American women were at 
work in factories when the United States en- 
tered the war. The total number gainfully 
employed in all occupations was probably not 


far from 10,000,000. 


66 JT is unfortunate that, unlike England, the 

United States did not collect figures show- 
ing the changes in the number of women work- 
ers during the war. However, some interesting 
estimates were made in October, 1918, by Miss 
Marie Obenauer, chief woman examiner of the 
National War Labor 


student of the problems of women in industry. 


3oard, and long a close 


She set the increase in the number of women 
workers since the beginning of 1915 at about 
1,000,000, of which 400,000 entered manufactur- 
ing and 500,000 clerical occupations. 

“ Much higher estimates of the increase fail 
to allow for a large amount of shifting to 


war industry by women already employed. 
Many domestic servants, for instance, and girls 
from non-essential industries changed to the 
more highly paid war jobs, and it is said that 


100,000 teachers left the schools for clerical and 
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In clerical occu- 


other positions in war work, 


pations, however, a considerable part of the 
additional workers, especially in the govern- 
ment service, were no doubt girls who had 
never worked before. The wives and mothers 
of soldiers, influenced in some cases by pat- 
riotic motives and in others by economic nec- 
essity, formed a third important source of addi- 


tional war time workers.” 
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Indoor and outdoor play 
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SCHOOL 
Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 
746 Madison Avenue. 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
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CLASSIC DANCING | 
26 East 46th Street New York City 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
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ROSETTA O°’NEILL 


| SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 


private classes within a radius of four hours’ 
traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National ‘ 
Interpretive—Ballroom DA NCING 
“To Miss O'Neill | owe my success” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 
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THE NEXT VOLUME 


With this issue we close the present volume of the WOMAN CITIZEN, 
Volume III, new style; Volumn XLIX, old style—the latter being the 
sequence of volume count for the fifty-year-old WoMAn’s JOURNAL, 
whose successor the WOMAN CITIZEN is. 

A complete index for the year beginning June, 1918, and ending May 
31, 1919, has been prepared and will be sent to subscribers on request. 
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Are you making good as a citizen P 
Let the Woman Citizen help you. 











THE NEW STORY 


Woman as wife, mother and home-maker is an old, old story. The so- 
called women’s magazines tell it every month. The general magazines 


tell it. 
Woman as citizen is another story. Every day it grows in signifi- 


cance to the woman, to the home, and to the world. Every day questions 
like the Americanization question, the question of good schools, of 
good roads, questions of wages, and hours and conditions of work, 
press closer and closer upon the walls of home and the home woman. 
Every day, woman, the citizen, is more sharply defined on the horizon 
of the future. This is the new story. 


WHO IS TELLING IT? That is the question. 

THE WOMAN CITIZEN. That is the answer. 
The magazine which fights for and with women, 
not only to win the full privileges of citizenship 


but to measure up to its full responsibilities. 
A weekly chronicle of woman’s progress. 
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WHAT WE TALK ABOUT IN THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
E (See issue of June 7, on news-stands, or write for sample copy). 

z : Mother, Home, and Politics; Woman’s Part in Americanization; 
a: Youth and Reconstruction; After-the-War Women; The Way Uncle 
| Sam Wants You to Garden; The Pan-American Woman Movement— 
| Buenos Aires Conference; Opening Doors of Opportunity; Fallacies 
z of Fiction for Ladies; The Log of a Woman Legislator; Living 
| Wages; Congress and the Woman; The Woman Who Farms; Women 
2 in Business—the Problems that Go with the Job. 


171 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 





hg Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 


The inference from the foregoing is plain. 1 THe New INTERNATIONAL 
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himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure 2 strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 


prints. 
Well, did you 


Captain: 
suggest? 

Colonel: Tli tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case) : I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of covrse I named The New 


what 


of the work to the public for general rererence goes without 


saying. 
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International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he 
added that it not only sim- 
plified the articles, but Ps 
solidified them and made i 
them so authoritative y, w.c. 
that he would be Wi, o14 
able to follow out / 
— safety . i 4 
plan to  pub- 
lish the series & Pablishers, 
of articles “4 449 Fourth Ave. 
in book / New York Oity 
form. ? 
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